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strain which modem physics and logical analysis have placed on
them. To say this, however, is to criticize not Kant's transcen-
dental method as such but the assumptions on which he based his
employment of it. Some of these have already been investigated,
and I believe that consideration of them leads to the conclusion
that Kant's weakest point was his readiness to take for granted
without serious question the ultimate character of the disjunctions
both in physics and in ethics which contemporary thought accepted.
There must either be rigid causal necessity or bare chaos; action
must be either completely rational or ethically worthless, and so
on. Only in considering the problem of mechanism and organism
does he seem to hesitate, and even there he was in the end faithful
to the disjunction and admitted that in his view the distinction
must be regarded as absolute.
It was the contribution of Hegel to recognize that this attitude
simply would not do, though the notion of dialectical thinking by
which he claimed to transcend disjunctions, involving as it does
that constitutive employment of ideas which Kant had rightly
condemned, has perhaps done more philosophical damage than
any other metaphysical speculation in history.
The possibility at least of a more satisfactory method of dealing
with the problem is indicated by the scientific development which
more than anything else has rendered Kant's detailed view, though
not his general procedure, obsolete, namely the emergence of the
concept of probability as a genuine physical category. This could
not have been anticipated by Kant or by anyone else in the
eighteenth century. The whole scientific and logical outlook of the
period took it for granted that probability was a characteristic of
propositions and not of the events to which propositions referred ;
and the mathematical theory of it, though not by any means
unknown, was thought to be of importance only to those interested
in remunerative games of chance. Even now physicists are far
from unanimous with regard to it, for belief in substance and
causality in practically the Kantian sense is well established and
hard to eradicate. Yet there can be no a priori objection to the
substitution of probability for causation, and no practical diffi-
culty is involved in the admission that necessity and impossibility,
as far as the physical universe is concerned, are simply limiting
cases of probability. We could still talk intelligibly of physical
impossibilities just as we still accept the axioms of Euclid as being
valid of phenomena while admitting the truth of Einstein's theory